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Che New Museum of Eguptian Antiquities at 
Brussells. 


It is well known how extensive and complete the Egyptian 
collections of many of the chief European capitals, such as 
London, Paris, Berlin and Florence, have been for many years, 
also what extensive additions have recently been acquired for 
their stores of these antiquities. St. Petersburg, Edinburgh, 
Vienna, Turin also have, and adequately exhibit, collections of 
Egyptian monuments of the greatest interest, as do many other 
cities which need not be enumerated here. Brussells, however, 
has, until the last few years, possessed but few objects from the 
valley of the Nile of importance and value; apparently satisfied 
with the facility for Belgians to inspect the magnificent Museum 
of Egyptian Antiquities so near their frontier at Leyden. 

“ Maintenant tout cela est changé,” and this almost entirely 
by the energy of a single Egyptologist devoted to the science he 
has decided to make the study of his life; and the stores of 
objects of extreme valué and antiquity which may now be found 
in the Egyptian Museum at Brussells will ever be remarkable, 
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not only for their extent and admirable arrangement, but also 
for the rapidity with which they have been obtained. It must, 
however, be remembered that the gentleman referred to, M. 
Jean Capart, Conservateur adjoint aux Museés Royaux, had the 
advantage of examining the arrangement of many of the great 
collections previously made; and of the experience gained by 
various celebrated custodians of them. Also, that owing to the 
peace and prosperity present in Egypt larger finds of antiquities 
are probably made annually than at any previous period; but 
when all this is allowed for, the Egyptian collection at the 
Museé de Pare de Cinquanténaire at Brussells will ever remain 
a monument of energy and admirably directed scientific 


knowledge. 
In commencing a summary of the Museum’s contents, at least 
of the more interesting objects, reference may first be made to 


the series of prehistoric slate palettes of the same kind and 
immense antiquity as the celebrated engraved ones bearing such 
marvelous reliefs of the earliest Egyptian artists. Those here 
unfortunately are unengraved, but some have been carefully 
carved into animal forms, and the edges then rounded or levelled. 
Of about a similar age are numerous objects in terra cotta, 
especially one complete and part of another hippopatamus. 
There are also many amulets and heads of very early dates, most 


of them contributed by the “Egypt Exploration Fund.” From 


it also came many examples of prehistoric pottery exhibited 
together with others of the early dynasties, in a case not over- 
crowded with specimens but showing to perfection all that is 


necessary. 
Of probably earlier date is a magnificent axe of green and 


black serpentine, remarkable because this species of stone for a 
weapon is either unknown or of extreme rarity in Egypt. 

Four small but important relics of uncertain, but ancient, date, 
probably XI dynasty, may be referred to here. Three 
delicately carved ivory boomerangs with animal figures, one of 


which is a tortoise and the other a small object, about 6 inches 
square, in imitation of a basket ; the weaving of the basket-work 
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being carefully counterfeited by interlacing lines of coloring. 
This piece of workmanship is further curious from bearing upon 
the top paintings indicating the basket’s contents, which are 
various joints and trussed birds and eatables, in fact the 
mummy’s ménu. It really represents a simple, but doubtless 
sufficient, substitute in the opinion of the priestly adviser of the 
person who presented it to the shade of the dear deceased ; for 
the well known “ Table of Offerings,” so essential a portion of 
the funerary furniture of Egyptian tombs. 

Some of these in the sepulchres of the wealthy were very 
large and bore elaborate lists of every delicacy particularly 
preferred by the palate of an Egyptian “bon viveur.” Others 
bear representations of the provisions themselves, as far as space 
rendered it possible. Whilst their enumeration, with or without 
additions, is placed upon the adjacent sepulchre walls. In some 
cases the table is there and no wall text, or the latter alone. 
Some of the grandest tombs have but short recensions of the 
text, or small specimens of the table, as in the case of this little 
votive basket. In tombs of the poorer classes both object and 
catalogue, of course, were reduced in proportion. But we must 
not imagine that because of this, or their omittal from large 
burial memorials, that the mummy perforce subsisted upon 


“ starvation diet.” By certain sacerdotal formulz at the funeral, 


or at certain annual priestly functions at the tomb, the objects 
shown and those omitted in the delineation, or the scribal list 
were enumerated and multiplied, verbally and magically, many 
thousandfold. They were, for safe keeping, awarded to Osiris 
himself, provided he shared them with the defunct. 
Unsatisfactory as such conceptions appear to us now, the 
pious Egyptian fully believed the priestly power sufficient to 


secure the supply of food to the mummy, and this was the 
object ; that is to say, the materialising in writing or pictures of 
the rubrics and incantations to ensure their efficacy, which this 
little relic and the other things mentioned had in view. A 
similar idea, it is well known, pervades all funerary food offerings 
of the various races of mankind. 
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Proceeding chronologically, we now come to a statuette, un- 
fortunately without inscription, of the III and IV dynasty 


which may be found fully described in Part 1 of the “Monu- 
ments Egyptiens des Musée de Bruxelles,” with excellent 
photographs. M. Capart therein remarks upon the sweet ex- 
pression of the lady’s face, a contrast to the haughty visage of 
some contemporary portrait statues. The left hand is placed 
upon the breast, slightly accentuating its elegant curve; but the 
gesture is modest. The hips and rounded form of the female 
figure are faithfully shown, but diminished in development by a 
tightly fitting robe or chemise. Certain peculiarities of this 
statue are so similar to others which are known to be of the III 
and IV dynasties show that it is probably of that date. The 
plaiting of the hair or large wig is carefully carved and the ex- 
pression of the face is pleasing. 

Coming down to XII dynasty dates there is a massive stone 
sarcophagus, with inscriptions giving part of the sacred book 
known as the “ Pyramid Texts,” because it was first found in the 
pyramids of the early Pharaoh Unas and others. No relics 
were discovered outside except a little statuette, the text upon 
which is diffiult to decipher. There is also a very perfect XII 
dynasty mummy found at Antinoe, the city founded, or re- 
founded by Hadrian. With it was a robe, perhaps the earliest 
in any museum. Woven into this to sustain it, where suspended 
from the shoulders, are two straps or cords, and, strange to say, 
in Coptic robes of late Roman, or Byzantine, date, the situation 
of these ancient bands is indicated by the pattern placed upon 
the material. An interesting object which should not be for- 
gotten is a sculptured head with an ape at the back embracing 
or brooding over it. In an essay in the “Selected Essays of 
the American Oriental Society” is an important paper referring 
to various symbolisms relating to birds and a picture is given 
there of a statue with a bird in a precisely similar position. The 
placing of the ape here guarding the Egyptian’s idea of tha 
place of the seat of life is connected with the same concepts and 
may be explained by reference to the essay referred to. 
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Another relic, which every visitor interested in either Egyptian 
or Phoenician Greek art, is a faience vase ornamented in relief 
with three plumed visages of the god Bes, and then with three 
rows of slightly embossed figures, the upper one rosettes, and 
the others of flying ducks. The derivation of the Phoenician 
and Cypriote so called cups and pateras, at least their orna- 
mentation, from such work as on this vase is most apparent. 
There are several magnificent wooden sarcophagi for the second 
great find iof mummies when M. Grebaut was chief of the 
French excavations in Egypt. Upon one of these there is the 
usual picture and text relating to the weighing of the soul of the 
deceased in the judgment hall of Osiris, but, strange to say, the 
spirit is represented under the very unusual form of a grass- 
hopper. This symbolism has been treated by M. Lefebure in 
the “ Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archzology” some 
years ago, and is an interesting variant. One of the greatest 
treasures of the Brussells Museum will be the splendid sarcoph- 
agus of Betuhamen*, Superintendent of the Theban necropolis 
under the XXI dynasty. Three cases for his body are known, 
so he had a triple coffin. Two of these, the outer and innermost, 
are at Turin, and the texts upon their lids form the celebrated 
“Tl Libro dei Funerali’ of Professor Schiarparelli. The coffin 
here is the middle one and in excellent preservation. It is 
curious that upon the mummy of Rameses II, found at Deir el 
Baheri, we have the signature of Inspector Betuhamen to a 
notification that the royal deceased was safe and sound at his 
date. 

The Museum possesses; a magnificent papyrus of one Nefer 
Renpet, a sculptor,t containing a “ Book of the Dead,” of XVIII 
dynasty date, about 50 feet long, complete except the lower ends 
of the lines. It contains 135 chapters, several of which are new 


*Betuhamen, who has many titles, is mentioned in a papyrus at the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, and one at Turin, and at British Museum, 
No. 10417. See Spiegelberg ‘‘Correspondence de Rois Prétres,” also 
«« Missia Archeédlogque du Caire”’ III p. 169. 


+For Nefer Renpet, at the Necropolis of Draabou-Naga see ‘‘ Recueil de 
‘Travaux ” 1899, p. 118 and 120. 
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to the Theban recension of the book. (There are no less than 
35 new vignettes.) One of them, also a duplicate of chapter 
32d, is only known in the later Saitic version. Five in this 
papyrus are not in M. Naville’s great edition of the “ Livre des 
Morts,” but two of these have been since published by Dr. 
Budge. 

Visitors should also inspect a portion of a stone vase inlaid 
with squares of rare colored stones, and an exquisite head of a 
serpent in cornaline, also the hieratic ostraca, andj the Demotic, 
Greek and Coptic ones, the last published by Mr. Crum. 

There is a curious statuette in Sycamore wood standing upon 
a wooden platform, the latter bearing an inscription reading : 
“A royal offering to Harmarkis, mighty god, lord of heaven, in 
order that he may ‘give food and liquids to the double (Khou) 
instructed of Baaref of just voice.” Egyptologists and readers 
of popular explanations of Egyptian texts will understand the 
formula which differs a little from the usual form. The figure is 
of a man walking, left leg in advance, one hand open, the other 
intended to hold a papyrus. The wig is very peculiar, consisting 
of two groups of tresses or curls, falling upon each side of the 
head. The features are most carefully given and it is an excel- 
lent specmien of Egyptian’art. The Museum possesses a most 
complete collection of Coptic and Byzantine robes and dresses, 
derived mostly from those excavated by M. Gazet at Antinoe. 
There is the complete burial equipment of a lady who must have 
been an adept at embroidery, for with her were buried many 
beautiful specimens of her work. A number of little square 
plaques of wood were found in her tomb with four small holes 
at the corners, the use for which was unknown, but during a re- 
cent visit to Greece M. Capart has found the peasants using 
precisely similar ‘objects for wearing bands, or ribands. The 
number of robes and hangings in this collection is very great, 
and the designs upon them of much value for the history of 
medizval art. It is probable that here amidst the patterns upon 
Coptic and Byzantine draperies and vestments, for monks and 
ecclesiastics, will at last be found the origin of the patterns upon 
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the early Celtic and Saxon religious manuscripts and stone 
crosses of England and Ireland and the neighboring countries. 
The intercouse between the monks of the West and the East 
being quite ample to account for this derivation. 
The illustration is of the top of a wooden comb of early 
Egyptian date. 
JoserH Orrorp. 


Member of the Society of Biblical Archeology. 


Recent Discoveries in Crete. 


Canpia, July. 

Since the year 1890, when, owing to altered political condi- 
tions, the long-hidden treasures of Crete became accessible to 
systematic exploration, the island has become the scene of a 
series of discoveries which rank among the most brilliant 
achievements of archzeological research. During the preceding 
period of anarchy sustained and accurate investigation was prac- 
tically impossible ; and, notwithstanding the discovery in 1884, of 
the Gortynian Laws, the greatest and most important archaic 
Greek inscription ever brought to light, the results obtained but 
faintly foreshadowed the amazing triumphs of recent years. 
Not only have the obstacles in the way of research been re- 
moved, but the methods adopted have become more minute, 
precise and scientific ; the advance upon the methods of Schlie- 
mann, as illustrated by the later excavations of Dérpfeld at 
Troy, has been conspicuously manifested in recent Cretan ex- 
ploration—the use of the sieve, for instance, has rescued 
hundreds of seal-impressions and other objects liable to be over- 
looked, and the skill of trained architects has come to the aid of 
scholarship and antiquarian learning. The picture of a long 
forgotten civilization has been unrolled before our eyes; the 
frescoes, the reliefs, the sculptures not only furnish a wholly 
new revelation of ancient art, but bring vividly before us the life 
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of a remote age in its domestic, civic, and religious aspects ; the 
mythical figures of Daedalus and Minos stand out in the midst 
of the past and are clothed with an almost historic reality. The 
crowning achievement, however, consists in the complete vindica- 
tion of Mr. Arthur Evan’s theory that two distinct systems of 
writing, the linear and the pictographic, were employed by the 
prehistoric inhabitants of the Aegean area. It is evident that 
the two systems were used contemporaneously, and the discov- 
ery of many hundreds of inscribed tablets at Knossos has lately 
been supplemented by isolated examples found elsewhere. The 
Knossian tablets, indeed, appear to have been simply archives— 
lists of men, of horses, or of precious objects, and there seems 
little hope that they preserve any literary monuments, such as 
hymns or historical records. But their message, whenever it 
reaches us, will nevertheless be supremely interesting. Should 
the inscription prove to have been written in the early indigenous 
Cretan tongue we may still have long to wait; but we shall at 
least be justified in concluding that the aboriginal race, which in 
historical times was confined to the eastern end of the island, 
either itself evolved this great civilization or imposed its lan- 
guage on the immigrant “ Mycenzans;” should the language 
prove to be Greek we shall at once have reached an entirely new 
stage in our knowledge of the Mycenzan civilization and its 
makers. 

The systematic excavation of Knossos was begun by Mr. 
Evans in March, 1900. His efforts to investigate the site date 
from 1895, when he first acquired a portion of the ground by 
purchase ; and his perseverance in the face of many obstacles 
has met with a rich reward. Some details remain to be worked 
out, and the search for tombs in the neighborhood will be con- 
tinued next year; but the great work has been practically com- 
pleted. The vast prehistoric palace, extending over five acres, 
with its courts and halls and staircases and labyrinthine pas- 
sages, stands a living witness to the fabled grandeur of the 
Minoan realm. For those who have not watched the progress of 
the works it is not easy to realize the magnitude, the difficulty, 
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the cost, and, at times, the dangers of this remarkable under- 
taking. Owing to the steepness of the eastern declivity a great 
retaining wall has been constructed in order to prevent subsi- 
dence, and the excavation of the lower floors on this side has 
necessitated the employment of strong wooden props and a large 
amount of new masonry supporting the upper storeys. The 
throne room and the adjacent apartments have been protected 
from the weather by a strong roof, covered with Santorin cement, 
and supported on the side of the impluvium by three new 
columns tapering towards the base, the design being taken from 
one of the frescoes found in the palace. From a purely material 
point of view the palace, as it now stands, forms a valuable be- 


quest to the Cretan community ; the Candia Museum, enriched 
with a unique collection of frescoes, sculptures, vases, and other 
works of art, is now one of the most interesting in Europe, 
while the employment of native labor—some 200 to 250 work- 
men have been daily engaged in the excavations—has been a 
boon to the town and neighborhood, where thousands of Moslem 


refugees have been congregated since the last insurrection. 


Owing to the inadequacy of subscriptions, Mr. Evans has drawn 
largely on his private resources during the prosecution of the 
work ; and in the circumstances it is somewhat disheartening to 
learn that his request for permission to remove a few duplicate 
vases and other objects to Oxford has not even met with a reply 
from the Cretan Government. 

The principal discoveries of the past season up to the end of 
last April have been described by Mr. Evans in these columns. 
His anticipation that the remaining operations would be produc- 
tive of interesting results has been amply fulfilled. On the 
northern side of the palace, near the northeast corner, a large 
portico has been revealed with double rows of six columns. The 
portico was evidently approached by a road leading up through 
the neighboring valley from the sea coast; on the inner side a 
stepway communicates with the central court, the passage being 
flanked with bastians of huge square stones marked with tri- 
dents. This was evidently the sea-gate through which the poetic 
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imagination may picture the Minoan sailors passing with bands 
of captive pirates or, it may be, a disconsolate train of Athenian 
youths and maidens on their way to the lair of the Minotaur. 

A little below the north portico is a great sewer passing into 
the adjoining valley. In general the sanitary arrangements at 
Knossos seem to rival those of our own times. Shafts from the 
upper storeys communicate with conduits in the basement ; the 
drain pipes are almost exactly similar to those recently found by 
Professor Dérpfeld at Lerkas, and present a wonderfully modern 
appearance. On the southeastern side of the palace another 
portico has been discovered with six columns and a corner pier. 
In the same quarter of the building—the residential portion of 
the palace—a number of ivory statuettes have been found in a 
kind of cupboard ; here, too, on the last day of the excavations, I 
witnessed the clearance of a small chapel or shrine, where an 
altar-ledge with horns, a votive double axe of steatite and various 
sacrificial objects were found. 

The remarkable excavations carried out by the Italian archzo- 
logical mission at Phaestos under the able direction of Professor 
Halbherr form a counterpart to Mr. Evans’ great undertaking at 
Knossos. The works, which were begun in June, 1900, occupied 
three seasons, and, like those at Knossos, have now been practi- 
cally concluded. The site of the ancient Homeric city, the rival 
of Knossos, was identified by Admiral Spratt half a century ago, 
though no trace of masonry was visible except a few calcined 
blocks on the summit of the acropolis. Phaestos lies almost due 
south of Mount Ida, at a distance of some three miles from the 
southern coast. The situation is one of extraordinary beauty; 
the acropolis, on which the fortress-palace of the Mycenzan 
anaktes stood, is the most easterly of a series of three eminences 
commanding a magnificent view over the wide plain of Messar4, 
with its rich olive groves, cornfields, and ruined Moslem villages ; 


on the north are the snowy summits of Ida and the strange twin 
peaks of Kamdres, to the southwest is a charming glimpse of 
blue sea with the islet of Paximadi on the horizon. The archi- 
tectural lines of the palace are incomparably more striking than 
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those of Knossos. Here, also, there is a large western area, or 
agora ; the pavement is traversed by some curious slightly raised 
diagonal lines, which perhaps had reference to ceremonies or 
games celebrated in the enclosure. The agora terminates at its 
northern end in a broad series of stone steps, apparently in- 
tended for an auditorium. To the west, protected by a ramp, 
another wide and imposing flight of steps leads up through a 
portico to the great hall which, measures 27:70 metres by 13°75, 
thus surpassing in dimensions any Mycenzan apartment yet dis- 
covered. The megaron, like the “ Hall of the Double Axes” at 
Knossos, is divided into two portions—a vestibule, and an inner 
chamber consisting of two compartments separated from each 
other by three columns. To the right are the store-rooms or 
magazines, ranged on either side of a broad corridor; in the 
center a great stone pier, which apparently serves no structural 
purpose, may conceivably furnish another example of the 
Mycenzan pillar cult. From the magazines we pass through 
another large hall with columns, probably the hall of the men, as 
distinguished from the women’s hall in the gynzconitis, into a 
vast rectangular space flanked with porticoes—the central court 
of the palace. In the whole range of Mycenzan discoveries 
there is nothing more imposing than this magnificent quad- 
rangle ; viewed from its southern end, with its snowy crest of 
Ida towering above, it possesses a strange and wonderful beauty 
in its present solitude and desolation. A broad doorway to the 
north, with niches on either side, apparently designed as sentry- 
boxes for two eunuchs, leads into the gyneconitis, the women’s 
quarter, with thalami or bedrooms, a bath, a columned hall 
and propylea opening to the north. The buildings on the 
eastern side of the great court communicate with the gyne- 
conitis, and are conjectured to have been the residential 
quarter ; on the western side, separated from the magazines 
by a broad corridor, are a great number of small apartments, 
which were probably inhabited by servants. 

Any adequate comparison of the two great palaces of 
Knosses and Phaestos would be excluded by present limits. 
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The buildings present many points of similarity in general 
design, architectural features, mode of construction, and 
various details. Both sites were inhabited from the remotest 
times, as may be concluded from the neolithic deposits in the 
lowest strata. The abundance of “Kamédres” pottery at 
Phaestos shows that the place had attained considerable im- 
portance in pre-Mycenzan times. This type of ware occurs 
more sparingly at Knossos, where it appears in some of the 
lower levels. The palaces were both destroyed by fire in the 
Mycenzan age; but Phaestos, after a certain lapse of time, 
perhaps two centuries, was occupied by new settlers, of whom 
traces are found in courses of post-Mycenzean masonry and in 
pottery of the “Kurtes” type, which is transitional from the 
late Mycenzan to the geometric. Thus we have an explana- 
tion of the comparative scarcity of Mycenzan domestic objects 
found at Phaestos. These were to a large extent used up, 


destroyed, or removed by the subsequent inhabitants. Mycen- 
gan Phaestos appears to have flourished somewhat earlier 
than Knossos and at a period anterior to the highest perfection 
of Mycenzanfart ; the paintings, for example, are more primi- 
tive and conventional than those at Knossos, which abound in 
subjects taken from nature and real life. On the other hand 
the structural magnificence of Phaestos—largely attributable, 


of course, to the greater capabilities of the site—the contem- 


poraneous employment of the older Cyclopean style with the 
use of squared blocks, the judicious selection of local and 
foreign materials, and the combination of solidity with ele- 
gance bear witness to the fullest development of Mycenzan 
architectural science. The excavations have confirmed the 


classical tradition with regard to the greater wealth and power 


of the Minoan city; the magazines at Knossos are more 
numerous and extensive—the curious cists let into their floor- 
ing for the concealment of treasure find no parallel at Phaes- 
tos—while the greater size and more elaborate painting of the 
vases and the representations of jewelled ewers and goblets 
and magnificent gold ornaments speak for themselves. There 


is little or nothing at Phaestos to show the existence of those 
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Babylonian and Egyptian influences which are so marked at 
Knossos. Lastly, while evidence of the existence of Mycen- 
gan writing is furnished by the inscribed stones and 
vases at Phaestos, no counterpart to the Knossian archives has 
been discovered here, with the exception of a single inscribed 
tablet with mixed linear and pictographic signs. 

Professor Halbherr's brilliant discovery of another Mycen- 
gean palace at Hagia Tridda (more correctly Hagia Trias), a 
few miles to the west of Phaestos, may be described as the 
sensational event of the past season. The palace stood on a 
picturesque hill top overlooking the alluvial plain, through 
which the Lethaeus wanders on its way to the sea; at the 
nearer end of the plain is the tall, smooth rock still confront- 
ing the waves of the Libyan sea ; but it seems probable that in 
Mycenezan times a portion of the plain was submerged, the 
shore being in closer proximity to the palace, which Professor 
Halbherr conjectures to have been the maritime residence of 
the Kings of Phaestos. The excavations, which were not be- 
gun till the closing days of the season, have yielded results 
which give promise of a rich series of discoveries during 
next year’s campaign. In addition to the objects briefly de- 
scribed by telegraph three more tablets{have been brought to 
light with pre-Hellenic inscriptions, two frescoes, and a mag- 


nificent vase of black steatite. One of the frescoes displays a 
wood with plants and rocks, on which a bird, a cat, a hare and 
other animals disport themselves ; the other ‘gives an almost 
life-size representation of a Mycenzan lady arrayed in a 
sumptuous robe. The vase, achef @d’w@uvre of Mycenzan art, 
presents 26 figures in relief. A band of warriors, armed with 
tridents, marches along, preceded by shouting heralds and 


headed by a chief with long Homeric hair and heavy cuirass. 
The face and figures supply well-marked and definite types, 
which will aid in the study of the pre-Hellenic Cretan race. 
To the researches carried out by Miss Boyd at Gournid and 
by Mr. R. C. Bosanquet at Paledécastro only a few words can 
be allotted, though both are deserving of a fuller description. 


At Gournid, near the northern shore of the isthmus which 
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connects the peninsula of Sitia with the rest of the island, a 
small but well-preserved Mycenzan settlement has been 
brought to light. Many interesting objects have been discov- 
ered; sacrificial vases, bronze saws, and other implements, 
together with ante-Mycenean fetishes and idols ; what is more 
important, however, a sensible addition has been made to our 
knowledge of Mycenzan domestic architecture owing to the 
excellent preservation of some of the buildings. At Paled- 
castro, at the extreme east of the island, Mr. Bosanquet has 
obtained some notable results. Though the site has not been 
identified as that of any known Cretan city, the place appears 
to have been an important centre in Mycenzan and pre- 
Mycenezan times. Hitherto graves of the “Kamares” epoch 
were practically unknown, but two cemeteries of this period 
have now been foundhere. They consist of small enclosures of 
masonry, divided by parallel walls into long, narrow compart- 
ments tightly packed with skulls and with heaps or bundles of 
bones. The bodies were apparently first buried elsewhere, 
and the bones cleansed by interment, subsequently transported 
to their final resting-place. Thus a method of sepulture now 
commonly prevailing in the Levant would seem to have been 
in vogue before the Mycenzan age. In one of the cemeteries 
were found 140 vases, one apparently to each skull. Some 
Mycenzan tombs were also opened, in which the bones, as 
elsewhere, were found in /arnakes or earthenware chests. 
Close by the sea, at a spot called Russolakkos, is a group of 
Mycenzan mansions, of which two have been cleared out. 
The larger of these presents a type intermediate between the 
ordinary Mycenzan dwelling and the great palaces of Knossos 
and Phaesos. It reproduces many features of the palaces, 
such as a columned hall with adjoining bathroom, an upper 
storey approached by two staircases—one of them seven feet 
wide—and magazines with vases of all sizes. Of all the ob- 
jects brought to light here the most interesting is a tablet 
bearing seven lines of a linear script akin to that of the 
Knossian archives. 

The excavations at Paledcastro will be continued next year 
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should the requisite funds be forthcoming. For the works 
carried out by Mr. Bosanquet this season the modest sum of 
4150 was all that was available. It must be remembered that 
while foreign governments liberally support their several 
scientific missions in Crete and elsewhere, British archeologi- 
cal enterprise is entirely dependent on voluntary contribu- 
tions. For many years to come Crete will offer a field of 
extraordinary interest for exploration. 


Rippur’s Great Library. 


A wriTER in the New York 7ridune Supplement says that 
some of the most important archeological material that ever 
came to America has just arrived at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. A library, of which every volume or tablet was 
written prior to Abraham's leaving Ur of the Chaldees was ex- 
cavated in the recent campaign in Nippur. These treasures 


were brought to this country in twenty-two large cases con- 
taining from six to eight boxes each. More than a year ago 
Professor Hilprecht left Philadelphia for Constantinople, ex- 
pecting to continue his work of organizing the new Semitic 
section of the Imperial Ottoman Museum, which occupies the 
third new building recently erected at the Sultan’s order, and 
at the same time examine and study the immense results of 
the last expedition to Nippur, which had arrived at Constanti- 
nople. As Professor Hilprecht was about to leave Constanti- 
nople the Sultan, who had theretofore on a number of 
occasions manifested his appreciation of the valuable services 
rendered by Professor Hilprecht, presented to him, among 
other important antiquities, the larger part of the famous 
temple library which was excavated by the expedition of the 
University‘of Pennsylvania. Professor Hilprecht in turn pre- 
sented this magnificent collection of tablets to the institution 
which he represented. 

A little over twenty-five years ago the intellectual world was 
startled by the announcement that Ashurbanapal’s library 
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had been discovered by the English explorers Layard and 
Smith, and that among the clay volumes there were accounts 
of the creation and deluge which much resembled the Biblical 
stories. It was then ascertained that these legends were 
copies of older tablets which belonged to Babylonian libraries 
in the southern part of the valley. For some time scholars 
have assumed that every important Babylonian city had its 
library, and that if they could be found most important data 
for the reconstruction of the early history of man would be 
forthcoming. Without detracting, therefore, from the im- 
portance of the discovery of this ancient Assyrian library at 
Ninevah, the announcement that the library of the Great 
Temple of Bél, the most famous sanctuary of the early Baby- 
lonia, has been found, surely must be regarded as being of 
even greater importance. The scribes of Ashurbanapal made 
no copies of tablets from this library, for it had been thrown 
into ruin over sixteen hundred years prior to this time. The 
Elamite hordes under Kudur-Nankhundi, 2285 B. C., who de- 
stroyed nearly every city of Babylonia, threw into ruins at the 
same time the temple library at Nippur, in which condition it 
remained until excavated. This fact determines that every 
tablet found in its ruins belongs to the period prior to this in- 
vasion, or, in other words, was written before or about the 
time Abraham left Southern Babylonia for the Promised 
Land. 

About twelve years ago, when Professor Hilprecht first rode 
over the mounds at Nippur, he pointed out an extensive group 
of mounds south of the temple hill, which he regarded as the 
probable site of the temple library. About twenty-five hun- 
dred tablets were recovered from this mound in the first cam- 
paign. The mound was called Tablet Hill. Later excavations 
revealed many jadditional inscriptions, but on the recent 
campaign Professor Hilprecht was able to establish definitely 
that his old theory was correct. In the brief space of about 
eight weeks a series of “book stacks,” or rooms, were cleared 
by his field director, Dr. Haynes, and a rich harvest of nearly 
twenty thousand tablets was gathered. 
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In the uppermost stratum of this mound the excavators 
found coffins which had been buried in the early centuries of 
our Christian era. A great many antiquities were also gath- 
ered which belonged to the Jews who continued to live at 
Nippur after the return of Ezra and Nehemiah. Prominent 
among them were terra cotta bowls containing incantations 
and charms inscribed in Hebrew and Mandean. Down the 
excavators went, through twenty-five feet of accumulations of 
debris, representing several milleniums of history, when they 
finally came on the library. Here they found a series of 
rooms, a number of which contained ledges or shelves built 
out from the wall, for the purpose of laying out the tablets in 
rows. The library seems to have been divided into two parts. 
There was a business section for keeping accounts, and the 
educational quarters, with a vast library of a literary charac- 
ter. Only the southeastern and northwestern wings of the 
immense edifice have thus far been cleared; in all about one- 
twentieth part of the entire library. Professor Hilprecht esti- 
mates, on a basis of the discoveries already made, on the 
topographical appearance of the mound and the history of the 
temple with which the library was connected, that when the 
entire mound has been completely excavated it will have 
yielded at least one hundred and fifty thousand tablets, every 
one of which belongs to the third millenium before Christ. 

The clearing of the library was continued a few weeks after 
Professor Hilprecht’s arrival at Nippur, when he withdrew the 


Arabic workmen from its ruins, owing to the shortness of the 
time at his disposal, and set them at work on the eastern 


fortifications of the city, at the same time having one of the 
architects make a ground plan of the rooms exposed. The 
complete excavation of this most important structure, with its 
precious literature of a long forgotten past, will require sev- 
eral years of continuous labor. While the destruction of 
temples, palaces, libraries and works of art which the Elam- 
ites then accomplished must be regarded as gross vandalism, 
yet, in this particular instance, so far as the people of this day 
are concerned, it was most fortunate, for doubtless the tablets, 
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being mostly unbaked, would have been destroyed long ago 
and their contents entirely lost if the Elamites had not de- 
stroyed the library building. When the roof collapsed, the 
tablets, which had been laid in rows, classified doubtless ac- 
cording to their contents, fell from the shelves to the floor in 
heaps, in which condition they were found. 

It was a glorious sight for the excavators. They had found 
inscriptions and other valuable antiquities in various parts of 
the mounds during the previous twelve years, but no discovery 
could be compared to this in extent and importance. One by 
one the tablets were carefully removed from their resting 
places by trained workmen. It was necessary to handle them 
tenderly, owing to the fact that they were moist from being 
buried for several milleniums in the earth. As they were 
taken from their resting places they were carried to the castle, 
which had been built by the excavators to house themselves 
and also the antiquities. After the tablets were thoroughly 
dried they were packed, ready to be shipped to Constantinople. 

The contents of the library, so far as examined by Professor 
Hilprecht, while at Nippur, and in the last year at Constanti- 
nople, proved to be most varied; in fact, practically every 
branch of literature known to the Babylonians is represented 
in the library. Among the inscriptions are hundreds of his- 
torical texts, digtionaries, or lists of Sumerian words with 
Semitic equivalents ; lists of birds, animals, plants and stones ; 
lists of words for chairs, stools and other articles of furniture ; 
hymns, astronomical and mythological inscriptions, tablets, 
which refer to the service and functionaries of the temple— 
how,many garments the good Bél wore, how many temples 
and shrines there were at Nippur besides those dedicated to 
Bél, and what the revenues of the temples were; tablets con- 
taining grammatical sentences, written by students, arithmeti- 
cal calculations, etc. Naturally, in the brief time at his 
disposal up to the present, only the most cursory examination 
of the precious material could be made by Professor Hilprecht ; 
but, as he announced, “ the methodical publication of the rich 
and varied contents of this unique literary library, the first of 
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its kind so far excavated in Babylonia, and now constituting 
one of the most precious treasures of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, will be taken in hand vigorously and constitute his 
chief task for the next twenty years.” 

When we reflect that until recent decades our knowledge of 
the period prior to Abraham was entirely dependent upon the 
first eleven chapters of Genesis, and that here is an entire 
library, which contains many thousand volumes written in 
that early age, we can at least realize that the future genera- 
tions will have considerable knowledge of those early days, 
which until recently were regarded by many scholars as 
mythical, and yet no one can even conjecture what is con- 
tained in the larger part of the mound, which up to the present 
remains untouched. 

Several versions of the creation and deluge stories older 
than those found in Ashurbanapal’s library have been discov- 
ered at other places. One of these is dated about 2000 B. C. 
It would not be surprising to find that versions of the same 
accounts older than those already recovered would be found in 
the great Nippur library, besides other documents which 
would throw additional light on the early chapters of Genesis. 

This is only one of the important discoveries of the recent 
campaign. Considerable attention was paid to the excavation 
of the great temple of Bél, the foundation of which was laid 
between six thousand and seven thousand years before Christ. 
An ancient government palace of immense proportions, where 
the kings lived, belonging to the fifth millenium before Christ, 
and one of the ancient gates and walls of the city were uncov- 
ered. A government palace erected about 300 B. C., was com- 
pletely and systematically excavated, besides numerous other 
buildings of less importance. Most valuable inscriptions in 
stone belonging to the earliest rulers of Babylonia, by the help 
of which the early history of mankind in the valley between 


the Tigris and Euphratss will be reconstructed, were discov- 


ered. Antiquities in coins, jewelry in gold, silver and bronze 
in great quantities; vases in enamelled and plain pottery of 
all periods ; seals and seal cylinders, such as the Babylonians 
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used in connection with their business transactions ; images of 
gods, playthings in terra cotta, bas-reliefs, weights, utensils in 
bronze, iron aud silver, etc., were found. These are a few of 
the important things found, without mentioning the numerous 
facts ascertained and the many questions solved through the 
personal study of Professor Hilprecht while in the trenches, 
which have important bearing upon the religious ideas and 
customs of the daily life of the Babylonians. 

Only a small portion of the mounds at Nippur have thus far 
been completely excavated. Considerable work yet remains 
to be done on the temple. Only one side of the ancient gov- 
ernment place has been cleared and about one-twentieth part 
of the library. In view of the fact that the Sultan and his ad- 
ministrative body have manifested such a generous and 
friendly attitude toward the university, and especially toward 
her representative, who is the scientific director of the expedi- 
tion, there is little doubt that this important work will be 
continued in the near future, especially as Professor Hilprecht 
has already completed all arrangements toward this end. 


Discoveries in Palestine. 

Dr. Se.ttin of Vienna has been engaged in excavating at 
Tanaak, a day’s journey from Joppa and three from Jerusalem. 

Under the mound no fewer than four castles or fortresses 
were discovered. In the middle were the ruins of an Arabian 
castle ; on the east a castle of the period of King Solomon ; on 
the northwest one of a late Irsaelite period; while on the west 
was found the earliest of them all, one of pre-Israelite or 
Canaanite date. All the castles had been plundered before 
they were destroyed, so that no valuables were found, but 
objects of stone and clay and weapons were discovered which 
assist in fixing the approximate date of the various buildings. 
The Canaanite castle is the oldest, built of unhewn blocks of 
stone, which show no marks of the chisel. Inside lay frag- 
ments of images such as are mentioned in the Bible, and also 
a number of small ornaments made of stone and earthenware, 
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mostly representing beetles, scarabs and other insects, and 
bearing inscriptions. There were, too, some rude weapons 
and vessels. The professor puts the date of this castle at 
about two thousand years before Christ, and suggests that it 
was destroyed by the Israelites, perhaps under Solomon, who 
proceeded to build their own fortress. Though this second 
building has also suffered considerably, enough remains to 
show that it belongs to the so-called Solomon castles. In 
both, curiously enough, were found idols, vessels and other 
objects belonging to religious rites, such as a sacrificial pillar 
of stone, with an opening for libations, a stone altar, and—the 
most important find of all—an earthenware altar in the form 
of a throne, adorned with cherubim and lions. Thisis the only 
existing representation of cherubim of that date. They 
appear as human heads with a lion’s body and wings. The 
late Israelite castle appears to have been a fortress only. The 
Arabian castle shows more architectural skill than the others 
in its arches, etc., and recalls the style of the period of Haroun- 
al-Rashid. Vessels and lamps were found and inscriptions of 
a religious character. Beneath the ruins of all the castles 
human remains were found buried with vessels bearing in- 
scriptions, while close to the Solomon castle a cemetery for 
children seems to have existed. Professor Sellin describes 
the excavation of the Canaanite castle as his chief feat, for, 
though remains of such castles have been previously discov- 
ered by Englishmen, none have hitherto been completely laid 
bare. He is of opinion that he will now be able todrawa 
complete “picture of the civilization of the Israelites and 
Canaanites in Palestine. Most of the objects found have been 
sent to the museum in Constantinople, but efforts will be made 


to bring some of them to Vienna. 


Che Palestine Exploration Fund. 
An interesting point lately has arisen in a way to show how 
misstatements concerning the land and its exploration origi- 
nate and are circulated. Prof. Sellin of Vienna has been exca- 


vating the supposed site of Taanach and he reported to the 
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press of Vienna that he had found the remains of a wall as 
strong as that ofithe Temple Wall at Jerusalem. On this basis 
a paragraph took its rise and was extensively circulated to the 
effect that Prof. Sellin had found Solomon’s Temple in 
Samaria! The minor excavations now being made by the 
Austrians on the site of Taanach and by the Germans on that 
of Megiddo will undoubtedly be carried out with skill and 
thoroughness, but in the nature of the case the results will 
mainly be found in preparing them for future work. The 
work of the Germans at Baalbek on the other hand, is of the 
first importance, although not of a Biblical character. 

In the July Quarterly Mr. Macalister presented an excellent 
summary of the history of Gezer, showing how very important 
a place it was at least as early as the time of Abraham and 
making plain the fact that the successive strata of the mound 
which will be uncovered will be found to reveal traces ‘of the 
periods of its history. No work now doing in Palestine, or 
likely to be done in the three years ensuing, will be nearly so 
important, and it would seem the part of wisdom in all Bibli- 
cal students to subscribe directly to the Quarter/y rather than 
to look for driblets of news in the press which is quite as 
likely to err as to be correct in such matters, proof of this 
being amply furnished by the paragraph above referred to re- 
garding Taanach. 

The articles which Sir Charles Wilson is printing in regard 
to the site of Golgotha and the Holy Sepulchre are of the 
greatest interest, but it is already plain from the conscientious 
doubts which he everywhere records that his final conclusions 
will be no more certain than the remarks already made have 
been, and thus that the great learning which he employs upon 
the subject will not enable him to settle the vexed question. 
He does show, however, the scientific spirit in which the 
question should be considered, both in Palestine and at home, 
and it is to be hoped that the very dogmatic attitude hitherto 
taken by some men of the church will not be again found in 
the pages of the Quarterly or of any similar publication. 

The researches which Dr. Masterman is making into the 
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phenomena of the Dead Sea, although of a preliminary char- 
acter, are intensely interesting, and should call forth such con- 
tributions as will enable our organization to prosecute these 
inquiries at the same time that it is carrying on the work at 
Gezer. . 

It is most pleasant to see that Prof. Clermont Ganneau con- 
tinues his brief but learned notes on matters of interest and 
the July Quarterly shows him at his best, treating upon three 
archaic Israelite seals and making a marvelous restoration of 
a long Greek text lately found at Beersheba. 

As the July Quarterly contains Mr. Macalister’s summary 
of the history of Gezer it is important to the understanding of 
all that may follow and new subscribers should, therefore, 
begin as far back as that number. 


THEODORE F. Wricurt, 
Hon. Sec’y for U. S. 


42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


FArchaoclogical Notes. 


In a little pamphlet of eleven pages, the Open Court Com- 
pany republish “ Biblical Love Ditties. A Critical Interpreta- 
tion and Translation of the Song of Solomon,” by Prof. Paul 
Haupt of the Johns Hopkins University. Says Prof. Haupt: 
“The late Professor Franz Delitzsch, of Leipzig, one of the 
foremost Biblical scholars of the nineteenth century and one 
of the most devout Christians I ever met in my life, stated in 
the introduction to his commentary on the Song of Solomon, 
that this Book was the most difficult book in the Old Testa- 
ment, but the meaning becomes perfectly plain, in fact, too 
plain, as soon as we know that it is not an allegorical dramatic 
poem but a collection of popular love ditties which must be in- 
terpreted on the basis of the erotic imagery in the Talmund 
and modern Palestinean and other Mohammedan poetry.” 

Prof. Haupt considers that the so-called Song of Solomon is 
not the work of one poet but a late post-Exilic collection of 
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popular nuptial songs and love-ditties, which may all have 
been sung at Hebrew weddings, although they were not 
originally composed for this purpose. He considers them to 
have been compiled in the neighborhood of Damascus after 
the beginning of the Selucidian era (312 B.C.). Prof. Haupt 
translates the beautiful poem which we find in the second 
chapter of the Song of Solomon, as follows : 


Il. 8 Hark ! dearest mine, 
Behold, he is coming, 
Over mountains leaping, 
Over hillocks skipping. 


Behold, he is standing 
Behind one wall there ! 

From windows I peer down, 
Through the lattices peeping. 


Arise, my darling 
Ah, come my fair one ! 


For look you, past is the winter, 
And rains no longer are falling. 


The ground is covered with flowers, 
And birds fill the air with warbling, 
We hear the cooing of turtles, 

To our home is come back the swallow, 


The fruit of figtrees is ripening, 

And fragrance exhales from the grapevines, 
Arise, my darling, 

Ah, come, my fair one ! 


My dove in the rock-cleft, 
On the cliff’s recesses, 
Open, my sister ! 

Come my perfection ! 
Thy face show me, 

Thy voice grant me ! 

For sweet thy voice, 

And fair thy face. 

Arise, my darling ! 

Ah, come, my fair one ! 


We omitted to mention the name of the publisher of 
Budge’s “ Egypt in the Neolithic and Archaic Periods,” which 
was reviewed in the September Bistia. This has brought us 
several letters of inquiry. The book is published by the 
Oxford University Press, 91 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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THE gradual accumulation, step by step and year by year, of 
materials for filling in the scanty outlines of early Egyptian 
history goes on apace, and it is satisfactory to reflect that a 
goodly share of these new and important materials is annually 
distributed among the rising museums on our side of the 
Atlantic. The exhibition of all that was found this year, 
chiefly at Abydos, by Professor Petrie and the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund, closed with the month of July, after attracting 
general attention. The fruit of this year’s work must in part 
be shown by what is to be gathered in next year, since about 
half the outlay for excavation has been made with a view to 
reaching deposits that have not yet been actually touched, 
although they have in some sort been seen to exist. Exten- 
sive tombs of the first Egyptian Dynasty formed part of Pro- 
fessor Petrie’s find of this year, and have been connected— 
thanks to his indefatigable scientific ingenuity—with remark- 
ably classified remains of prehistoric times found below the 
historic levels. Relics from Twelfth Dynasty tombs were also 
very conspicuous in his exhibition of this year, as were various 
inscribed bits of friezes, a number of sculptured bas-reliefs, 
and two very fine heads modelled in the early Egyptian and 
realistic fashion. Dr. Grenfell’s Graeco-Roman exhibition 
likewise formed an important part of this year’s exhibition in 
Gower Street. The miscellaneous articles abounding in the 
Egyptian tombs of Roman date, the striking portrait-heads 
found on the mummy-cases of that period, specimens of 
variously shaped glass bottles, more or less fragmentary bits 
of harnesses, baskets used for toilet articles—these are some 
of the curiously modern appurtenances of latter-day life in 
Hellenized Egypt, which have rewarded the laborers of the 
Greco-Roman branch of the Egypt Exploration Fund under 
Dr. Grenfell’s superintendence. 


Wuite Professor Petrie’s and Dr. Grenfell’s exhibition was 
open in London, a smaller exhibit was also made in the 
lecture room of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, likewise of 
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Egyptian antiquities unearthed this last season. Here were 
objects found by Mr. John Garstang, a little west of Girgeh, 
whose investigations were made under the auspices of Mr. 
Hilton-Price, Mr. Arthur Evans, and a few other gentlemen 
who had been particularly struck by the discoveries made re- 
cently at a necropolis close to the site chosen by Mr. Garstang. 
Tombs of the Third, Fourth, and Fifth Dynasties were un- 
earthed and a new series of monuments, of a kind not hitherto 
connected with Third and Fifth Dynasty tombs, has come to 
light. Among dated objects may be mentioned a glazed seal 
of Khafra, and a bowl with the name of Sneferu inscribed on 
it. Both of these are thus indisputably assigned to the Fourth 
Dynasty. The character and relative position of several other 
objects found makes it possible to date them also. Most inter- 
esting, again, was a mace-head in alabaster on which was 
carefully wrought a “ rope pattern” in sectional lines. It was 
surmounted with a curious inlaid cap of ivory with a remov- 
able stopper—just such an one as might have served in the 
Herodotean tale for the secreting of poison. This mace anda 
number of very graceful vases of remarkable size, in alabaster 
and in marble, came from one and the same tomb, presumably 
aroyalone. Mr. Garstang further found a very curious shell 
carved in diorite and in many ways suggesting the workman- 
ship of a curious shell unearthed by Mr. Evans at Knossos, 
Besides all these treasures and several others belonging to the 
Third, Fourth, and Fifth Dynasties—not hitherto abundantly 
represented in any museums—Mr. Garstang discovered some 
very good jewelry of the Nineteenth Dynasty. Altogether he 
is to be congratulated on the results of his first independent 
campaign. 


“Tue Creation-Story of GenesisI. A Sumerian Theogony 
and Cosmogony,” by Dr. Hugo Radau, and issued by the Open 
Court Company, in an octavo of 70 pages, is an investigation 
based upon a direct study of the ancient Babylonian inscrip- 
tions. Dr. Radau holds with the other scholars that the 
original account of Genesis I must have contained the so- 
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called Javeh-Tehom myth found in other parts of the Old 
Testament, but he thinks that there are still certain difficulties 
in the Biblical as well as the Babylonian account which are 
not yet satisfactorily explained. It is with these unsolved 
problems that Dr. Radau is concerned, and he finds strange 
and certain marked differences between the Biblical and the 
Babylonian account of the creation—differences of the highest 
importance. Dr. Radau endeavors to show that even the 
Babylonian creation-story did not originally contain such a 
myth as the fight of Marduk with Tiamat, but that the story is 
a reduction of Sumerian Theogony and Cosmogony. Dr. 
Radau distinguishes, in Genesis I, three different sources: 
1, The Priestly source. 2, The Semitic-Babylonian Creation 
Story, and 3, a Sumerian source, which source represented 
the creation not as the result of a fight, but as a natural pro- 
cess of generation and perpetuation. 

Dr. Radau considers that the writer of Genesis I, by criti- 
cising and eliminating the mythical element of the fight of 
Marduk and Tehom, becomes the first higher critic. If he did 
not succeed in presenting to us the original pure Sumerian 
Theogony and Cosmogony, this was due to the fact that he 
criticises with a purpose—criticised the Babylonian-Semitic 
account to adopt it to his own ¢heory of the creation in seven 
days in order to establish for his Sabbath—and thus for all his 
laws and ordinances connected with the Sabbath—the greatest 
possible age. 


THERE has recently been organized in Germany, largely at 
the request of the Emperor, a society known as the “ Evangel- 
ical Institue for the Investigation of Antiquities in the Holy 
Land,” with branch societies throughout the country. The 
central management is in the hand of the Eisenach Confer- 
ence, an unofficial but very influential body composed of rep- 
resentatives of the various state churches of the country. 
Professor Dalman, of the University of Leipzig, and the 
greatest Christian Talmudist in German, has been appointed 
general director, and has resigned his professorsHip in order to 
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reside permanently in Jerusalem. The chief purpose of the 
home societies is to collect funds and systematically engage in 
archeological researches in Palestine. The Sultan has in 
various ways already granted special privileges to German 
scholars in this work on account of friendship for the Emperor. 
One of the tangible results of this good will has been the gift 
of the contents of the so-called Jami and Kebir mosques in 
Damascus, consisting of some excellent old material for New 
Testament study. These the Sultan, at the request of the 
German Emperor, has presented to the Berlin Museum, where 
they will arrive in the near future to be closely studied. The 
most interesting manuscript in this collection is perhaps a 
translation of some of Paul’s Epistles into the Syro-Palestinian 
dialect as spoken in the days of Christ ; next, a translation of 
Psalm lxxviii into Arabic, was written in Greek characters, and 
hence important for the study of the pronunciation of the 
former tongue. These literary treasures are now in the 
possession of the German Ambassador to Constantinople. 


In regard to the new animal, the Okapi, recently discovered 
in the African desert, Professor Wiedemann, in the Oviental- 
tstische Litterature Zeitung, says that the Okapi is no other 
than the “ animal of Set,” which is so frequently represented 
in Egyptian papyri, and of which the identity has for so long 
been a puzzle to Egyptologists. Some have supposed it to be 
the desert fox, others a kind of dog, while still others have 
assumed it to be some fabulous animal, the outcome of Eygp- 
tian imagination. Professor Wiedemann, however, appears to 
make good his case without much difficulty, and it seems only 
necessary to have the drawings of the two animals in front of 
us to be convinced of their identity. The Professor concludes : 
“T believe that the discovery of a large new animal in Africa, 
which has been such a surprise for zoologists, is also a fruitful 
one for Egyptology, and that we must definitely recognize the 
prototype, especially in the remarkable head, of Set’s animal 
in the head of the Okapi.” 
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Tue International Quarterly for September-December, 
which is to continue the admirable work of the J/nternational 
Monthly, is in its style and list of contents one of the most at- 
tractive and important literary publications that has been 
given to this country. There are 230 pages in this first num- 
ber, the pages are large, allowing for broad margins, and the 
typography is clear and pleasing. All of the articles are upon 
great themes and are written by writers of eminent authority. 

Following isthe complete list of contents: ‘ Property Rights 
in Water,” Elwood Mead ; ‘“ The Two Idealisms,” George San- 
tayana; “Religious Fusion,” C. H. Toy; “ Napoleon,” Marc 
Debrit ; ‘Cicero: An Interview,” Robert Y. Tyrrell; “The 
Egypt of To-day, J. W. Jenks; “National Art in a National 
Metropolis,” Will H. Low; “Zionism,” Max Nordau; “Her- 
mannu Sdermann,” Richard M. Meyer; “Héloise,” Henry O. 
Taylor ; “The Native States of India,” Sir W. Lee-Warner ; 
“The Elective System, Historically Considered,” J. H. Robin- 
son ; “ The Quarterly Chronicle,” J. B. Bishop, Our Work as a 
Civilizer, National Value of an Isthmian Canal. 

Published at Burlington, Vt., at $4.00'a year. 


Tue researches of Messrs Grenfell and Hunt during the 
past season in the Fayfim brings us close to the Christian cen- 
tury. They have obtained a large collection of curious objects 
from the animal mummies—especially those of the sacred 
crocodile—belonging to the Ptolemaic and earlier Roman 
period. Among these are reeds giving the measurements of 
the deceased reptile—doubtless directions to the workmen 
who made the mummy case and wooden models of the 
creatures, one of which has a movable lower jaw. That, how- 
ever, is not all—the mummy, whether animal or human, was 
wrapped in and padded with papyrus—“just as newspaper 
would now be used”—before it was enclosed in the outer 


cloth. But papyrus probably was not cheap, so that which 
had been written on was employed for the corpse. Old docu- 
ments serve as a breast-cloth or stuff the feet-covering of the 
dead. 
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Tue Museé Guimet in Paris, the great storehouse of mater- 
ials for the study of the history of religions, has received from 
the traveller Dinghello, now engaged in archzological work in 
Palestine, a number of recently discovered bronze images 
which, no doubt, are specimens of the household gods of the 
Jews so often mentioned in the Old Testament, but of which 


none had ever before been found. They show undoubted 


Semitic features. There are a Baal and an Astarte with 
plaited hair, the latter with a crown. The height of these 
images is 37 centimetres. 





Tue Society of Biblical Archeology has for sale a limited 
number of Dr. Gaster’s “ Hebrew Illuminated Bible,” contain 
ing most beautiful fac-similes of the manuscript and also two 
plates of the Samaritan scroll manuscript of the Pentateuch. 
The text consists of Dr. Gaster’s paper upon the Samaritan 
Pentateuch MSS. from the Proceedings of the Society of Bibli- 
cal Archeology, and also an account of the Hebrew MSS. and 


their illumination. The price, including postage, is 11s. 6d. 
Copies can be obtained of the Secretary, Mr. Harry Rylands, 
37 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, W. C., London. 


Ow1nc to the difficulty of sending the proof of Mr. Offord’s 
article in the September Bisx1a to London, a number of errors 
creptin. Page 166, line 19 from top, read “fifty one” for, 
“fifty are.” Page 169, third line from bottom, also page 170, 
16th line from top, and page 173, roth line from top, read 
“imposts” for “imports.” Page 175, ninth line from bottom 


read “nomes” for “names.” Page 171, 15th line from bottom 
read “ Socrates”’ for ‘‘ Tocrates.” 


M. Demouuins, a Belgian, has recently made some interest- 
ing excavations at Kionia, somewhat west of the modern town 


of Tinos on the island of that name, and has discovered the 
remains of the ruins of the temple consecrated to Neptune 
and Amphitrite, the portico of which he has found some 40 
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métres from the sea, measuring 22 by 4 métres, also a por- 
tion of the actual temple itself, to the extent of a building of 
20 by 15 métres surrounded by a basement. 

He also reports numerous inscriptions and figures of sea 
monsters. 

It is believed here that the Belgian Government will now 


offer considerable sums to subsidise M. Demoulins’ disinter- 
ested efforts. 


Contents of Man, September: Note on Aegean Vase in 
the Salford Museum, J. L. Myers—The Use of Diagrams for 
Craniometrical Purposes, A. Thomas—Ancient Maori Houses ; 
their use and abuse, J. Edge-Partington—Bugbear Gods, A. 
Lang—An Enquiry Respecting the Fall of the Trilthous 
(Stonehenge), A. L. Lewis—On the Slaughter-place of Namu- 
gongo, Uganda, E. Millar—Reviews. 


Henry Frowpks will soon publish the first installment of the 


“Tebtunis Papyri,” found by Grenfell and Hunt in the south 
of the Fayfim, and edited by them, with the assistance of Mr. 


J. Gilbart Smyly. The excavations were conducted at the ex- 
expense of Mr. Hearst on behalf of the University of Califor- 
nia, and the volume will usher in a series of publications on 
Egyptian archeology by that institution. The papyri were 
derived from the wrappings of mummied crocodiles, and date 
from the division between the first and second centuries B. C. 


The contents are often official. 


Tue Rev. Dr. A. T. Clay, who was assistant to Professor 
Hilprecht of the Babylonian Exploration Expedition sent out 
by the University of Pennsylvania to excavate the City of 
Nippur, contributes to the Woman's Home Companion an arti- 
cle on “Digging Up a Bible City,” in which he tells about 
some of the oldest antiquities that were excavated. Among 
the revelations were a drainage pipe made of water jars. The 
bottom of one jar was broken, and into this break the neck of 
another was inserted and plastered with clay, the jars being 
thus joined one to the other. 
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Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, the Firch- 


mological Survey Fund and the Graco: 
Roman Branch. 


To the Editor: 


The following subscriptions, from July 15 to October 7, 
are gratefully acknowledged : 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 


ELLERTON JAMES, $125.00. 


Prof. Willis J. Beecher, ; $5.00 Mrs. Mary PICKERING, . $25.00 
Hon. Samuel B. Capen, . 5.00 Mrs. Henry E. Raymond, 5.00 
Rev. John Drury, ; . 10.00 Rev. L. O. Rowland, , . 5.00 
L. W. Felter, . ' : 5.00 Thomas Fitch Rowland, . 20.00 
Miss Emma C. Grafflin, . 5.00 CHARLES W, SLOANE, ; 25.00 
Mrs. Helen A. Gilman, . 5.00 Rev. Charles Wood, D. D., 5.00 
Hon. William Niles, . ‘ 5.00 Theological Seminary, Louis- 
George Foster Peabody, . 5.00 ville, Ky., a 4 , 5.00 
Bangor Theological Library, 5.00 Vassar College, ; ; 5.00 
Brooklyn Institute Museum Osterhout Free Library, . 10.00 
Library, ° ° ; 5.00 Princeton Theological Semi- 
College of New York City, 5-00 nary, . ° ° 5.00 
Drew Theological Seminary, 17.50 Providence Atheneum, . 5.00 
Minneapolis Atheneum, . 5.00 Salem Public Library, ; 5.00 
New London Public Library, 5.00 State Library, Columbus, O., 15.00 


ARCHAZOLOGICAL SURVEY FUND. 
Prof. Willis J. Beecher, . $5.00 Mrs. Henry Pickering, 
College of New York City, 5.00 Providence Athzneum, 


Drew Theological Seminary, 10.00 Salem Public Library, 
New Bedford Public Library, 5.00 


GRACO-ROMAN BRANCH. 


Miss Emma C. Grafflin, . $5.00 Prof. Willis J. Beecher, . $5.00 


Francis C, Foster, Honorary Treas. 


Office Egypt Exploration Fund, 
28 State Street, Boston. 








EGYPTIAN COMB, BRUSSELS MUSEUM. 


MODEL OF AN EGYPTIAN BOAT AND ITS CHARIOT, NOW IN THE GHIZEH MUSEUM. 





